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Becaitae the aany definitiona cf rhetorical aitnatioa^ 
9«nr«tf and aoveaent have J)een baaed on differing coneei^tioaa ef . 
rhetorical aotife, there ia a need for freah inqairiea into the 
•«aning of theae teraa. Xhia paper firat exaainea the f jtrying" aaagea 
of aitaation,/^e^'e, and aovea^nt in the conteaporary literatare; 
4iaco8aea the confnaion that aarronnda .the aeaning of each tera^ - - 
taken iadivldttally ; and sarveys diaa^panciea that aeea to eziat 
regarding the hypothesiaed relatlonshipa aaong the teraa* It then . 
.pxopoaea definitions of sitoationr genre, and aoveaent together vith 
ixioaa detailing the connections eziating aacng the three coocepta. 
The definitiona are baaed on a conception in ahich the aa^ience acta 
aa the priae rhetorical aotl^e and the, rhetor operatea poetically 4ind 
rhetorically. The power o^ the audience .to deaand coaaanication and - 
to judge its appropriateness is paraabant. (6B) 
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: - Seninal works on rh^ric by^Bitzer, FrjejElaclc, llo8enfle].d, QrlfHA, 

Sj^ils and others^ have thmist the tenia aituatLon, genre aoi noTeaent 

« 

, into the toTjjtront pf rhetorical toholarahip. Today, one caa scarcelx - 
^iOpen 4 new i88a:ie. of a speech communication Journal without finding a f 
^"^toeoretical or applied exploration into the naaning of on^ or mre of ^ 
* these comepts* let, despite the recent attention giren these ke^ terms 
: of aedem rhetor icj there exists little consensus as to the iseaning and 
relationship of the three. Perusal ef the literature suggests that 
situation, genre and no/esnent hate been Refined and used in a nuaber of 
. differing axxi mUtually-exclusiTe ways. Further, it Is not 6»d»Bon te 
fitod one of the concepts defined in tem^ of another. ^Thie latter 
phenomenon has led' to an increasing circularity of definition 4^s, for 
^ exai^le, when genres -are descrillbd as being like situationa, or wt^n 
norements are conceiTod of as being closely akin to both situationa and 
genres. \ 

In the foUowfhg pages, I shall attempt te clarify the meaning and > 
"relationship of situation, genre apd msToment. Beginning with an extended 
inquiry into the t^ieus ap^abhes taken to defining and binding these 
key oonc€$ts, I shall • propose and Justify a set of integrated definitions .> 
Itala i8« of curse, .A Tast uid', -one Bifht alaost saj, prtsitqptu^us 



situation, 2 

-imdflrtaklng, I do not elaln that ajr essiy vlll aaouot to th« i^-aat 
vord'^'on this siibject. What I am suggesting Is that to maki fwther 
progress in sltuatjional, generic and Borenent crlticlsBi oux;^ field Kust ' 
bagin to come to consensus, as to the meaning and relationship of the 
terms. The present essay is intended as^ but a single s^ in that ^ ^ 
direction/ 

Ck)nteiBporary Conceptions of Situatiens Oecre and MoTsaent . 
Any proposal for a new or mo<^ied^under8 trading of frequently^cited 
. concepts assumes that present definitions aire not entirely satisfactory. ' 
' Thus^ in the first part of this essay ^ I will exaaiqfk the raxying usages 
of si^uatleni genre and moTement in contemporary literature* My reading 
convinces me that the ^ terms have been« and <|(^tinue to be^ appli^^ in' 

' ' 2 ^ 

differing I phll6so|^cally contradictory and circular ways, I will 
first examine the cpnf usion wMch surroimds the meanixtg of each t^rm^ 
taken indilvldually, t will ttmn survey discrepanciss irtiich seen^to 
exist as to the hypothesized 4^1atiaiphi^s a»ong the tprmsr In so- doing 

I will examine essays* irtiich taice a^redoednantlx '^theoretical^ approach. 

* I 

to the terms as well as those which work primarily from an "ai^Oied" 

3 ^ , 

vantagepoint.--^ , ^ ^ 

The varying individual def initdjons of rhetoirioal situation^ genre . , 
and morement are difficult to sort oyt for the sliqde reason that all 

such definitions necessarily make refeq^t to each of the concepts of 

•, - * , . . . • * ^ 

rhetor, disco\n*set audience and events. Butt^ upon dlose sorutinyf subtle 

differences may be detected in the waya in which successive authors 

organiaft the rhetor^ dlscotarsQ^ audience and 6vent elsBents 'whichf together 

constitute an/ theory ^f situaj^nf genre or moVeaeqt* 
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' ' ' ' • ' . •# 

/ . ' Rhttprlaal Sltttationa 

Let U8 begin ^irlth a sttsdy of the seteral conceptions of rhetoricei 

' * * * 

eitittttiin* Perusal of the literature suggeikts that situation has teen 
i TarlDusl7 defined as a contezi In which (1 } obJectlTef real erents call ^ 

forth ami shape fitting rhetorical responses; (2) a rhetor peroeiTes an 
exigence and intentionally encodes lanpage designed to reinoTe that 
. , fperofelTed deficiencj, (3) an audlei^e perceiyes a osad for the syiridolio 
/ renoral ef an apparent exigence.^ and constrains a rhetor to provide . 

appropriate discourse, and {h) a coiftination of anj tv# of the above* ^ 
The basic work on situation is, ef course, ULeyd Bitter's l^o 

y ' ^v 

f description of a deterministic rhetorical context consisting of exigence, 

" • - ' ' h " \ ' '/ • ^ 

audience and constraints. Bitser's exigence*«"en iiqperfection iuorked ^ 

bj ux^encj" (p. 6 )~^s a catalyst e?J>edded in a context conslstixv of. . ^ 

^bjectire and publicly obserrable historical facts" (p. 11), suc^ as 

^ the exigence €t pollution residing in the l^al, obsemble industrial 

world (p* 7)« Bitzer's situation is deterainistic becaifte the bbjeotive 

eddgence controls the behavlfr ef rhet^ and audience* Writes Bitser, 

^ "la any rhetorical sitxiatlon tkere will be at least one controlling 

exigence vhlch functions as the organiiing principle t it specifies the 

audience to be addressed and the 'change to be effected* The exigence say 

or may not be perdeived clearly by the rhetor or other persons in the 

situation" (p« 7)* Later, Bitzer reiterates his point that erents 

control the situation, meaning that rhetor intention and audieiKe perception 

are keyed to an empirical reality (p* 9)« Thus, objeictiTe situatiens constrain 

both the behavior 'of rhetor and audience (p* 6), produoiqg a fitting ^ 

* ' ^ , rhetoirioal utterance '^pp# 5# 10)* • ' 

y .Bitzer ^6 notion of situatioh as being soaiething.real and deterMinistic ^ 

^ ^ is shared, at.least in part, by Edelmata^ and Oronbeck*^ ; Writing of the ^ 

sjtbolic activity of political actors, ^elnan pr^&^ the. "political 
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Mating" as a i^slcal axxl inteilwtua^ i^^llty vfaloh 'ai«lt[8]ptt*oeptiDii 
and responM^ {pp. T02«103)« Contlnulog, EielBan^asMrt.tf that . "aattinga 
Tdl oxiiy condltloQ political acts. They S0I4 the Vezy parscnalltieB of 
the actors" (p« 108} .see^ also^ pp« 9^, 111); Tn Bdalaan's riMm, >^lltioal 
ac^ must be compatible with settings ji^^iUj or syabolidallj expressive 
of partiQiaar y>litlcal tx)rms^ legltiiuitl^Mi er postures" (p« ItO)* Tet> 

altfaoiigb Bdelaan 'seems to endorse the soexM/^t determinisB of BitsM*^ . ' 

^ a . , • 

Bdelaan also giyes an independent role to the rhetor as a tree, creatiTe • 

nanager of reality* Edelioan argiies that tfie political actor translates 

facts and erents into a syiabolfc reality to ^hich political .audlenoefe 

respond. ^lA other vords^ ^ss publics respond te ourrMtly conspicuous 

political symbols: not to 'facts (p« 172)^ and it is the political 

rhetor, who manages the symbolic reality of the masses (see pp« 13> I88f 

15f' 20^ U and 5)« Edelmui's discussion of the role of the rhetor as a 

creator of situational realitl* intreduces a second definitional focus foi* 

the tern situation. Situations may be rleved a^ rhetor peroeptlont oholoe, 

and Inten^n as well as deterministic reality* 

k second form of duality^ erent-audlence perception, is present in 

=^ \ ^ ' . 

Groxibeck*B definition of situation* Seemingly QrodMck poncelves of. 

atdlence as the pivotal factor in situation: ^^'Om pfihk or hi^ghest point* 

of audience expectation must be dlscovred by the z4ieto!rlcal artist* 

Audience expectations are psychological 3tates«^r>«lnd Vhloh build 

steadily or pulsate through scne situation; ^ %the rhetor must atteiq)t to^ . 

^ captkre the a^endejidy or intensity o^^tapectations at their peak to gire 

iil^ message maximum iii^^t" (p* 86)*. Audience "expectwcles" are termed 

the i^kay rariables aff^ing the timing of rhetorjCcal^iMaag^f^ (f>* 8?)^ 

Despite his apparent desire to treat audlencei need/eiqpeotatlbn a^the 

con[tlrolling aspect of. sltuatioha^^hetcric , Qronbeck; at sereral points, 

appears to endorse the Brczerlan notion of situation as objective r^lty* 

Groijbeck writes of eyents causlxig the rapid or slon peaking of ttve ^ 
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%xiAii^0S 8t«te of Alod (p« 86) and cltas the "d]?oiQ>lng of the atoidc 
boat) on Hlroshlnik^ (an ertnt) as ^rodue^ing] alAOst Inedlate p)i4lc - 
aiocietl08 lor high official azisvers" (pp« 66rd7)* Tbm apparent 
tQuiTbeation betveen ^n^pta and audience perception as the gera of 
aiinatiofaal rhetoric is alec, present in Qronbeck^s ciurious statenent that 
tiatiditors' ejqpectanoies certainly foz* the. core of Bitser's concpfyt of 

rhetorical situations" (p« 86) • I would argue^ in contrast^ that Bitaer's 

I ' • - 

ereot-based deterainisBi is quite pronounced* ^ ' # - ' * 

^ Tbusfar, I hare surveyed definition8> of situation which (1 ) Jlook 

solely to events. (Bitser) as the source of 8ituation<4>fsed rhetorio or 

(2) .irtiich look to a condbination of either events apd rhetor intention < i 

(BdelJian) or events and axadlence Mpectation (Qroobeck) as the source(s)« 



There rteain a further three classes or situational* definition—definitions 
which center the situation ih rhetor choipj^i audience ei^>ectation or a 
coiiDination of choice and expectatien* 

The premier statement of situational genesis via rhetor choice^ is to 

7 

be found in Vatz's criticisiii of Bitter's factual deteradniSM* ' Basing his 

i 

analysis on Edeljoan^s 1971 work on Politics as 3ybolio Action j Vats 
eler^tes rhetor perception by arguing that j!no situation caz^ha^ a natuf^e 
inlepezi^nt of the perceptioB of its interpreter or independent of the 

^rhetoric with which. he chooses to characterise it" (p* The rhetor 

acts as the situational linchpin by (1 ) choosing the events to be disoxissed| 
putting the events into a naning^6i struCt^fre (thereby givii^ presence 
to facts) J and (2) translating' the choq^ inforMtioh into neaning^ (pp* 156-^ 
57)* This latter act^ according to Vatf ^ £s aq act of' oreetivityj 
interpretation and transcendence. in whicA the rhetor uses "linguistic . 
depiction to make facts meaningful and salient for the audi&noe (pp* 357f 
160)« Vate's rhetor is free to create dif felling rbetiericel realities 

j^froB essentially the sa^ body of fact as in the exaa()le of John f • 
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fBOMdj^a choice to latdrpret the prMwce of Rubslu idsBile^ in Cuba aa ^ 
a '"graye crials facing ttla country aa contraated to Richard M* Nijcon'it 
cfaoica to aacheir crlala rhetoric In dealing with, a Soviet /^nuclear 
BtabBarine baae In Cuba (pp# 1$S^-60)# 

An additional two relatlrely ^\irB definitions of situation^ as " * 
rhetor ctK>lce/perceptlon/lntentlon na^ be found In lirorks by Andrevs and 
Consigay. Andrevs treats the rhetorical situation surrounding British 
reaction to the 1861 seizure by the Captain of a United States warship/ 
of Confederate agents Mason and Slldell tron the Brltitfh-registared akll ' 
packet Trent ♦ He describes the situation as perceired by the British 
gdvenoDent and demonstrates that Britain's rhetorical response to the 
selznre vas based on a particular Tlew of the rhetorical clinate* Thus^ 
the coerclye rhetorical strategy per sued by Great Brltaim (and enbpdied 
in discourse by Her Majesty's govevnnent) was based an beliefs of ^rl^ish 
Billtary si4>drldrlt^| feelings of moral rl^tness, an interpretation of 
the seizure as illegal, a perc^^ need to BsM'a fbToeful case and, 
finally, a desire to obtain both the release of the agenta and an 
apology (pp* 25^-^3 )• The, situation was the peroe^ion, intention and 
choice of the British pverment* Conslgxqr's theoretical articlSi takes * 
^a slMLLar approach to situatlom In an effort to reconcile the 
antithetical definitions of Bitzer azKl Vatz, Go^signy dereloiw a. notion 
of rhetoric as art in which a rhetor both confronts^ and aanages facts 
(p* .176)*, Consigny faults Vatz for asserting that rhetors say create 
situations ^t will and for believing that facts do not serve as^>eal 
constraints (pp« 178,. 179 # 183}« Conslgnj atteq)ts to reoonoile thp 
totally deterMinistic (Bitzer) and coapletely fi^ee will (Vatz) theories 
Of situation in a system of topics which allows the^ rhetor to both function 
in an indJ^minall^ sittiat j^n and to nanage real situational particularities 
(pp* 1 80-65 )• Although Consigny rejects Vats 'a definition of situation. 
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Consi^n^ conbizma/s^to ^center the rbetozdc of situations ii/perceptlonSi - 
choiiftes jmd IjotentionsKpf ' tl*5 rh^ • ' 

Another class of situational definitions is that in vhich audlencte ' « 
needs or expectations are 8&i(l to bi^ th^ detepiiinerN>f a rhetor^s . 

discourse* Perhaps ,the earliest audience -based ^definitioi^ may be found 

10 ^ ' 
in Black's 1^5 treatise on rhetorical criticism* Black's audience 

orientation is clear in his definition of rhetorical sljtuationt " Situation 

here refers, to the prevailing state of the audience ^s convictions^ the 

reputation of the rhetor^ the piqpularity and to^genciy of^ his sub jfctj 

in sum^ to all the extrallngliistic factors that influence an audience's 

reaction to a rhet^ical discotirse" (p« 1 33)* "To be sure^SLacK writes of 

th^ rhetor's ability to affect audience expectation (pp« 3h^3S, ^^^^i 

he eiq>hadizes/ that' an ^^argumentatire situation'' takes place when "objections 

[to the rhetor's thesl^s] are likely to be in hi« atdience's minds''^ ' 

(pp« 1U7*^0) and that^the audience is the measxcre of incoiif)atible .ideaa- 

(p* 166)« Black provides an exasqple of the situation of the 1^§|^ Lincoln- 

Douglas debates in which the context is def iiwl as *^a situation in which 

hid ^Douglas '] constituents were bec^iidjs increasingly agitated and 

divided over the question whether slavery was to be allowed into the 

territories" (p« 157)«^Black argues that the rheto^ has a range of 

choices in a situation (pp« 133-36, especially); but throu^ut the 

discussion of rhetor choice, th^ opinion of 1^ audience i^spears to retain 

throi^lcal primacy^ (see pp# 16?, 173-75,, especially). ^ 

. Similar in nature to Black 's^audience«4>ased presentaflC^are 

11 ' •» ^ 12 
definitions by Hun^iker and Stodth , by Baxter and Kennedy, and by Rvbin 

1 3 

and Rubin* The Hunsaker azKi Sndth article is complicated, for the 

• % 

autbora Introduce into the dlscussiop of situation the concepts of 

iesue formation and issue perception. as well aa a differentiation betwten 

(1) the "dituationa^f' apd "actual" audiences and (2) "logieal" versus. ' 

/■ ■ 9 1 ■ ' . ■ 
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"rliatorical" constraints* let, their, definition is pre|gLnentl7 audiezK^e- 

< cenltered for they Assert that the "idinie perceptions of an audience 

caYight^igp in a situation Create the bonplex event known as the rhetorical^ 

eituAtion" (p* ^Shh Further^ while they tre&t fatts as a starting point 

for. situational rbet9ric (pp« Ili6, l5^).and ^rtiile ihqr also abcept the- 

ijq)ortance^ of rhetor pejrceptipn (pp'« ^S^), Hunsaker and Staith, * . 

citing defiidtlojis of situation by Bitzer/ Vats and Consigny, highlight 

^ l^e zieed for Increased e^^)hasis on the aud^Lence (;^* lUi-^)! Finally, 

according to these atrthors, ^If there is a di8perlty\J)^tween the /is sue $ 
, - those of * ' J , 

I)erceptions of the speaker and/the .actual epdiencej^^ it is the soeakisr, ^ 

2k>t the audiexv^q^ who must labor to^ "reconcile, this dlsperity^' (p« 153)*^* 

Thus, when a rhetor '^adopts the strategy of avoidance, aiid does ix>j| 

« address thtf issues that have salAnce' for the a^idience.'* be will 'be 

.punished with failure (p* 15U)* Baxter and Kennedy, ^baring an iqt^rest 

in audiences, 'write of sil^uatian as, an "epochal wbole of becoming (p* 162) 

in which th&. **rhetdr emerges in response to the truths, ^tives, and need 

for comnmnH^ of an audience" (p* 162)« The rhetor is .viewed as subsidiary 

. for It is the audience vhicH calls .for the rhetor* In a case study of 

- - ' ^ — L 
sl^uation-b^ed comunicatioa^^tibin and Rubin sijdlarly tleacrlbe the* ^ 

discourse of Weight Watchers program speakers as resulting from nee^ds 

of the participants in the program^«%ie* audience (pp# 136«UO)«' Further, 

the badlc situational exigence is seen as the IndLv^Ldual Boaibiaris 

perc^eptionof his overweight condtU^ (p« 13U)# Th)^, audience need both 

provides the exlge^e and constrains the rhetoric of the Weight Watcher 

prograis^ The situation, according to Rtibin and Rubin, dictates the 

4 

purpose, thane, natter and styles ''O^ Weight Wtfbchers prograa aessages* 

, . *■ 

/^e final cbnceptions of situatioln, that I will treat, are those ^ 
In which discourse *l8 seen as mtivated by ^ conblnatlon of rhetor cho:|x:e 
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audience need» Such an approach is to be found in Arnold's textbook ^) 

♦ ' 111 ' ' " ' . r 1 " 

\r^->on Criticism of Oral Rhetoric ♦ Although 'dstejisibly/Jfqilow ling I Bitaer's 

j^ j^leads^," Arnold's exegesis of the situation begins^ vith the audience (pp. 28*29); 

^t^p^^^llasi^ his analysis on listener attitude ^ Arnold probes an ^jcatqxLe 

* /Speaking situation^ seeking out the needs^ expectations and wishes of 

* the audience (pp. ?9-32j see,' aIso4 pp. ^3-1^0). Arnold condi^iBS that 
nthe percag^tions, nbtivatioxis^and e^qperience .6f the respondents are the 

' ultimate forces through vhich the rhetor must gainnrhatever infliMice he 

seeks <^ (p. U0)» \^though treating audLLence attitikde^s the ultimate ', ^ ' 

. rhetorical constraint, Arnold also vievs discourse as a source of rhetoi^ical - 
sitmtionst ^*^in dialogue . . ^ . rhetorical sit\iations ^may be] preated within 
and b^. talk itself "' (p. 2U0). He cites an exaaip^ of a hti^band-wlfe , ' ^ ^ 



conversation ia^Aiich the husband's remarn created a "specif rhetorical 
situation" to which the wife felt constr^^ed to respond (p« 2Ul 
nixis, according to Arnold, rhetor pos^sses soma ft'eedom f^iK ^ * 

constraints based on audiebce need. The rhetor may shqpe diseourse so as 

« ' to constrain the listener. ItLUer, in Ms analysis pf anti-Corn Law axxi 

\ > ' ' ' ^ 

Chartist rhetoric,^ also views situation as springing firom the in:beraction 

of rhetor and audience intentions. ^ He enphasizes situational* perception, 

asserting that "aji exigence is a conclusion in l^e mind of its perceiver" . 

(p. ^12)* Both the rhetor *s perceived exigence and his notion of what ' 

constrains his discourse are fus^ into speaker intent.* CorrespQi3dingly> 

*the amiience's perception of both exigence and constraint creates a set 

of listener e3q)ectation9 (pp. Miner views the rhetor <^*a 

creative a/ent seeks to reconcile, via discourse, his oim perceptions. 

to tho^e of ^ the audience. .Accordirs^^ the critical assessment of speaker 

excellence should be based on judgments of the rhetor's effectiveness 

as a«anager of 1|oth his own and the audience's constraints. 
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•Two fioal case Studies reyeal fuither scftoldray' interest in the • 
situational interaction of 9)^LkBi!. and -listener pkx:eptions« ' In his * / 
st^idy of Vice Presidsntliil^roa^^^ Iho]|as Eagleton^s effort to overcome 



the ati^ of pj^hiatrip tre (and thereby remain on th^ I972 

Democratic ticte^)!P^E%^n^^ b^^i^ayfe^ making as a: rhetor's / 



- 1- >^ 



. answer, to hi^ettfeptions 6f audience expectation* Based on Ea^l^tmi's 
^ "Hidwestem world-wiewr" the Missouri Senator heard his audience "calling . 

for initiative and determination in a crisis situation" (p» 281i). Thus,^ 

' . • ' * - ^ . ''^ • ' > • 

responding to only selected elements of an inherently subjective situation 

Eagleton enfcarked oh' a strategy of self defense which further weakened . 

the candidacy of Gecrge IfcGovem# Gregg also uses situarbional perception 

aff a vehicle Cor sojrting out l^tradietory factors of rhetor inotiye and. 

aijdience reaction in tlie situation of SeMtor Arthur yandexlberg ^s' speech 

• * ^ 17 

on intemationalijsm, in foreign policy, January <10, 19ii5# Gregg's goal ' 
i^ "to argue that the ^dramatic conversion' interpretation of the 
Vafideriberg speech is incorredt • • • [andj that an analysie'of the 
interacting constituents of the ^lie^ical situation existing on January* 
10,* \ 9h$f %rtiich ^qphasizes humaxjt intention, expectancy^, and perc'^ption, 
unco^rs a situation marked ainblguity and shsqped i>artly- but iaportantly 
by accident" >(p* 156). PreSen\in^aa intetrpretat^n ofCvanderiberg's 
motives and needs together with the needs and motives the^Rooserelt 
Administration and of i>he vnewl^)aper press, GSregg provide a cogent 

explanation of the genesis of Vandenkerg's speech and reiactlons^ to it^ 

^ -* ■ ' \ ^ J '» 

^It» seems clear tha-^ no cons^rfl^us h|s yet emerged - as to the nature 

of rhetorical situation* ^pproacl^s centering on events, rhetor 

^ < • » ' 

inten-Sip^s, audience needs or la coinbination of these three elements. 

/ , ^ ' ifl • ' 

complicate the application of situational theoaTr to rhetoric. Beyond ' 

these differing notions of rhetorical motive reside two crucial issties 
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vhO80 resolution is a sln^ ^ qua ly^ f er aiQr coh6x^nt theory of eltuatloni 
(1 ) does the^ rhetorl^aMeltuatlen constitute 4 reality "outlt^ere" er are 
sltuatioitt i^ia" jPtoi^Le? and (2) does the situation^ eontext function 
in a^Jetemdnistio fashion, er do actors possess .an ixidepende^t, free vill? 
I viU confjTont these questions^in the latt^ portion of the essaj* 

^ Rheteri c al Genres ^ ' ' . . 

Definitions of rhetorioal genre Are, seMlqglyi OTsn sere diffase than 

% ' / ^ 

those of situation. This is becauiie *6tlxlellts^oj^7g9^■^^use of Jituational 




concepts in their narrations , thereby poiiqplicatin^fVlhAr the role^ of orent^ 
.rhetor^ discourse and audience in the formation of genres* jyll writ^irs on %. 



^ genre^of which I am aware, agree that genre necessarily isq^dios a stylistic 

or linguistic similarity which binds tcgeth^n works o^differing tines and 

* . . * " .< * • ^ ' 

;1>y differing rhetors. Sharp differences emerge, howeyer. with respect « . 

to the ways ixi which critics ^account f^r the stylistic fj^atiiros shared b^ ^ 

members of a genre. Some writers seerho^need to posit a cause or causes , 

for rhetorical ^rchtypes and ^ define genre, siqaly, as a set of stylistic 

features shared by discowses^ Y^t, milst writers ^^ipeax^ to belieye that a 

▼iable theory of genre must expllcitely accoiui^^f or strategic likenesses 

▼ia scne analysis of ^terioal Mitiye. The energence of generic form lias 

been attributed to (1 ) the unfolding of social foalitiiss ( events ) which 

impose ^galogous' constraints on the .productions of^x4ietorSj (2) recurHng ' / 

perceptions, intentions and fre^e language vChoices by rhetor so ^3) stoilar 

speaker responses to the needs, expectations and demandsi of audlepioes, ' 

decisions of critics to classlf^ by highlighting certain stritegic 

featuires of discourse and (5) s 6dnibination of any two or nQre of the above. . 

As I mentioned^ earlier, genre analysts agree thAt discourses must possess 

linguistic likeness in order to qualify for^neric kinship, ' for instance j^^^ 

^awrence Resenfield begins his essay** on analogue cx4.tic4.sm by ai^ sorting ; 

that speec)ie9 by Richard H. ^Axfn, and Harry Truman possessed similar 




f . : ' • - ' ' Situation, 12 

quAlitlep andf thus^ oould validly be analysed in tandeai* ^ Janleeon aiakBS 
tt«B eai&e pointy writing that "a genre of rhetoric contains Vepeoinene of 

\. rhetoric irtiich share charapterlstics dfstinguishing then from speclioens of 

' ether rhiitorical genres." Writing of ."exhortative* Mseeges* Bdvin Black 

• ■ * ' * y • f '21 

^^^^tu^^s^e te^ "llenre^" "strategy" "style" almst ixi€erohangeably* 

- Ware aM Ll&kugel make similar ^enezdc claims fo^ certidn qpeeohea of 

&p6lpg^i *We believe that apologetical dlscoiarses constitute a distinct 

" total of p\iblic address> a family of speeches with sufficient dements in 

comnon so as to warrant legitimately generic statua*^". One could ooiqpile 

an extensive list of likenninded assertions^ but these eXoerpts>*t;rom four 

airblcles generally thought of as being seminal in the field ef genre 

analyaii, pxifficieiltly illustrate the one point on whitish genre scholar ^ 

agree: a genre is a family of osmmonly styled discourses* 

« may^ 'howfiveri distinguish among thre^ basic forms of genre 

definitions: (1) those in which the presence of stylistic likeness is ^ 

treated &8 being sufficient as a defining charao\eri8tic ^ (2j those in 

which observ^e features of style are treated together with 

of tti^ origin of the stylistic elemmts^ and (3) those in whjjnh stylistic 

likeness is treated solely ds a dependent rariable and in which emphasis 

is placed in the factors of genre formation* i 

Although some sKsholars appear to treat genre the basis of its 

bei^g^^iriT'lntrinsic feature of messages^ mbst writers feel obligated to 

offer some explanation, for generic phenomena^ Even F^tb who defines geiire 



explications 



as a "radical of prctsentai^on" and ifho yses such synonyms for genre as 
"fomi** "convention," "pattern" and "structure, ""^ also givfs weight "to 
rhetor intention as a factor in the paternity of genres* Arje makes thif 

observation in connection with the^genre of poetry, arguing that "the 

5 ' ' ^ . ■ ' ' 

poet 'a intention to prodwe a poem normally includes the genre, the^ 
intention, of producing a specific kind of verbal s:truoture*"^ The overlap 



:/ 



ot the Stylistic definition with notions of stylistic origin .{Ub., 
as a resi^t>f decisions ntirated by events ^ rhetors^ awliences and cx^^itfe) 
is to^.'be tovud^i^ the wi^itings of aany riietorical sc^lars. Vivas^^ describes 
genre as being based on n^^matire notions of classes" (p« 96) exeaplified 
\ by poptdar acceptance of the form of the novels but. he recognises the ability 
Of rhetors to consciously u8€^or alter generic convention (pp. 97-96} 
103-10^); Reichert treats genre as consisting of a set of. productions 
\^ch are relsTted (a) because their authors chose coMon tmifylng derices 

in ezbcutin^ the works and (b)' because critics hare chosen t# highlight 

'28 

certain patterns and to classify accordingly; Caapbell haiTvwritten that 
discourses possess generic affiliation'^vfaen they^"share basic s^listic and 
philosophical Judgments" (p, 37) but she also recognizes that it is the 
critic >rtio perforwP^ the act of classification (pp. t3, 37) j Butler^^ 
cpncelves of the apologetic^ genre as involTing elenents of style but 
allows that the "style will vary with the apologi^" (p. 1^89) j , Wootin^ 
exak^es the recurring form of Hellenistic 'ambassador's speeches and 
describes speeSh similarities as originating in similar events or social 
X Realities faced by the ambassadors; in two essays^ Jnieson^^ has examined 
» the relationship between succeeding genres (e.g.^ between the colonial 
y sermon and Washington's Inaugural Address or between the British Sovereign's 

speech from the throne and Washington's State of the Union iddresses). but 
to this notion of style producing style she couples a description of genre 
as resulting from both rKetor perception/intent/choice (1973, pp. 163, 165, 
166, 168) and from the Bitserlan situational demand of historical events 
^(1973, p. 163; . I'^, pp. U09, UlU); Cragan^^ describes generic brotherhood 
as a ccnmaonality of dramatic form and thane but also writes of audience 
perception' of the drama and audience sharing of the vision; and, finally, 
< although Chesebro and Hamsher^^ treat elenmta X style a^ the "defining 
ftatuMs" of" genres (p. 330; ^see, also, p. 328)/ they aclovwledge that an y. 

ERIC i5 
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^ ^ Situation. Ill 

audience auor^ |>6tciiiTe a work as' belonging to a different genre than that 
lntend«d }aj a rhater (p. 328). 

• ■ 

- Having aurvoTad a nvmbw of analyaaa in y^ttix^ atyllailo f aaturaa ara 
treated -as coequal with rhetorical notive in the defiidng of genre^ ve . 
pay Bvrrky a aiuxd>er of l^pz-oachee in which style is trea^d as an entirely . 
.dependent yariable— Kief initions in which the formation of gem^e through 
aspects of rhetorical Btbtive K event ^ , rhetor^ audience and critic) is ' 
i^redoidn^iit^ A large^iaotfer of writers hare settled tqpon events as the 
gerainal faetor ih'genre^ Aly's account of the genre of gallewe^ speeches 
^eoks priinarlly to the f urrotSllLng context of^^rents as the priixiipal 
factor behind^'tlfe stylistic^ predictability of thirf speech type a Other- 
authors have, identified rhetoric as» being inotivated by such observable 
social phenomena as "governiftent policies^ and the ''reality*^ of "oppression*' 
via "sexiism^^Lnd ^^acisma"^ Martin'^T also leoks to an event-based typ4of 
occasion writing that th^ '^occasion creates an audiex»e" and that it 
determines thi speaker-role (p* 2U7)* Rhetorical critics have rooted genres 
of rhetoric in a kind'^df economic determinism* Scott and Shidth'' identify 



rhetoric-producing social divisions as resulting primarily from ob-Jective 
ecenic factors a Brandes-^^ and Sillars^^ look to vicissitudes of the ' 
econoagr as being instnmisntal in producing tbe^^j^^ntexit whlch^ in tuni« 
motivates a rhetoric of ^volt or protesi* SiPh and Qoldman view tuition 
and salary dlipisions by university administrators as the '*pronptinc^ 
factors which invitsd agitation" at the University of Michigan* .^everal 
authors cptple events with one or ^re additional rhetorical me'tfWf : 
as/ an explanation ofjrhetorical behavior. Borman|i^^ treats the institution 
of slaveiy as tike major impetus for^^e t^hetoric of abolition" CpP*^*l5f 
espeoi^y)^ bu% alsff looks to factors erf rhetor 'judgment and choide in 
the use of conversion versus agitational strategies {pp. 29, 32^ 35) • 

- tf ■• '• 




Qroii|>«ok^^ liypotheslMS^^thi^t tTents^ audlenoe axpootatloniiJI deoislonfi by 



orftlos are or;Ltioal l^e ""f or^ af genres. Jteld^ emphacilses the 



relB ef "Identiflattle historical situation'^ (p« 2$9) in the creation of 
*pro^ar **hcaiefront" speaking but also gires a^tentioi{ to the olose 
cennectioii between objeotire events and subJecji^Ye speaker purpose and 
audienoc^iAi^ientatj,on (pp. 259i 261;). Sinons^^ identifies three active' 
factors in genre developnent: ..situation (presunably^ events)^ rhetor 
purpose and investigator nethodology. Ware and Linkugel- see a olose 
relationship betireen events^ rhetor choice and audience peroept'ion in 
situations ef personal attack and defense. Patten calls for increased 

attention to purpose and events in genre oritlcim* 

Ih • ''^ 

' £vent«tra9ed notiftss^ef genre fomation tend to be deterninistic 
(when social reality is vltoed as the predominant Motive for discourse^ 
or quasi«<leterBiinistic (when rhetor purpose ^ audlenoe axpe9tatten or ' 
pritic's Judgment are viewed as at least partially independent of 
events)* Many scholars^ however^ prefer to locate generic rhetoric^ 
.partially or entirely^ within the realm of the h'ee perceptions^ intentions 
and choices nade by rhetors* Burgess'^^ and Chesebro'^^ hs:ve presented 
rhetor pproeption and intention as sonethizig which flews from the shared 
world-view of cultures to which rhitors belong*^ In two essays««one theory-' 
ba8ed'^ild~am€tii^^ study*-*Ca]i9)bell centers genre on the f^c^ption^ 
and intentions-ito-Aj^ie of rhetors ^ .exeof>lified by wj^n^s l ib ea a tion ^ 
speakers Related gftr^ studies^f the rhetorio of women ^e libeVation 
by Hanoock^^ and Hope^^ also view spe||cer strategy as a vehicle for defiplng 
the exigence and repressing an intention. Studies of c^frontation and 
the diatribe^ as protest genres^ also look to rhetor i^^^ion as the 
rhetorical gem. Andrews'^ focuses on the atteiqpt Iqr radical protesterr 
to style their messages so as to preclude the exercise ef ft*ee choice by 
their audiences. Windt^'^ writes of the choice by Xippies to a^aj;y||e the 
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MMMB audlax»e of MmricmB. FlhalOy^ in an essay on the^^9^3^)9^h apologetio 

rhftUrlc Of KLchard Nixon, Harrell, Ware and Llnkugel^^ write of Nixon 

errors of perception and strategy in the Watergate situation, according 

I^faaacy to rhetor decisions* 

As a fi^^ set of approaph^s to geheric rhetoric, let ne cite a 

' * f 
i ^ ' ' • ' 

innbezK of^studies which emphasise dsnands by audienced and delintations * 

by the cii^Bac-as-aiKlienoe in the derelopnient of languago strategy* 

identifies "societal and cultural expectations^ by audiences (pp. 3,8) 

m 

as a iia;)or constraint underlying the resignation speeches of both Richard 

.M. Nixon aid ^Iro T. jjkgnev. RosenflHd^^ and Katula^^ qnqphaslza andlenoo- 

ba£di| constraints but also root apologatlc conmunicatl»n in the personalty 

of and decisions by rhetors. .The nost eztenslye bonslderation of audiencM 

expectation as a gerain^l factor of genre is to be found in. an article by 

Mohmann and Lett. These authors pattiirn their analysis after the generic 

^stem of AriJBtQtlB^ (consisting of the epideictic, forensic and del^beratiro 

* ' ' * ^* ' ' . . • ^ 

genres-), a sjrstem in which, they. argue, Hhe a^idience is the central 

J 

element*^ (p« U63)«^ Mohrmann and Leff's own approach is siadlarly audience- 

centered except that they acknowledge the role of situational erents In 

6 * * 

proToking audience needJd and expectations* liihile no writer has, to 

knowledge, defined gerire solely trdm thf^ perspectire of the ckd^io-aa« 

audience, we aa^ identify seyeral who\Tiow genre as p^^tly a critic-centered 

I^enomenon^^^is notion of genre is strongly reflected in statoMnts by 

Binrke juid Msasell. In his opening statenent in the Fhiloeophy of 



tis, Bvrto hlgUlghU th..M<ic imoi™. In tb. Rr««. of n-dng «^ 

6l 

situation. Measell, although he reoo|piises the ro^e of events and rhetor 

» 

'intention in the ^i^roduction of g^p^s,lDb*8er7es that '^the critic, as he 
relates sisr ilar situations and discowses, isr in fact the creator of 
genros.w^^ • ^ j 

In this suiroi4ry of fSorty-four worl^ii on genns^ ^ obsenred a 



. 3ituaU«n, 1? 

Ttrioty i»f approaohea to the concept. Xblte tbtre la a cqnaabaxui of opinion 
that gam*e^ ispliea cazttain analogies in foni| ^achklara Y^ytk not ccm to any 
conaaneviB as t^ an explanation of gOQeric 8lj4Iarit7« Genre theory is 
plagued by oo]q)iioation8 of rhetorical motive aldji to thoee^ found in 
eituttion ttfeory. \ ln the 8ec<ft||||||peotion of the paper I will confront 
t&eeia jiajor isBiies of genre theory: (1 ). is a* stylistic dofiniticm of genre 
sufficient or nms^ the theory of genre /%c^c\uat for ^fidrgence of stylistic 
patterns? (2) which is'^more iiq>or^>ii} a definition pf genra-rthe. styJIUtlo 
or ^e <^u8al elenents? ai^ (3i) vhat is dr ^rk the notii^Cs) for genre- 



social reility^^ free choices by rh&te]:8^ dah^s by audience^ or dopisiona 
by a* speciaiiaed/ critical audience?* -t^ v * 

Rhetisrical MotMaents * • — *x/ . ^ 

— ^ — ^ — ^ — > ^ .-'^ _ ' 

•Definiti,dne of rtietpt^cal ^no^i|^ent pirboj^ along t>|||^ake genjeraX 
•lilies as dp tl^o^e of "r^hll^ricdl gez^#* \ tji fact/naoy of the .genk^s 
surveyed also repr^^nt forms -of apre^fjit rhajtorict^ abolition,^ 
agitaUon,^ kick, t^er,^ 

"Petition. iriJBoots,«^^.revoJ;t, Wo»ea;s. Lib»ration,^ ' ^ ,th(^, notion 

' ' ^ { • • ' • ^ ' V ' . • ' - ' 

of g^neriuL culLtural bonfllctj^^ .'wi-iiajr expect to'^l^d in the literature , 

A\ • ^ v.; \ ' ./ \ 
therefore, definition^ of ^lafomltrwhicli 'c^njUir oh stents, *rhetora,* , 

• audiences, iityle'oi;* discourse, ^isi>n8 by critic or' lione , coabinatdon of 

the^te* Naiiy writcirs approach bo^▼etDe^t Anom the rantagapoint of rheto^ ' ^ 

> t' » • . \ ' • • ^ » 

' * I . L' • • ' ' ' ^ ^ 

'P^rcep^n, intantion iBaid^c|Ma6t# ^Siausnis sepdnal^ prqpdsal for^a "^eory 

. ' ; :* ' ^ . V ^ ' ' 73 - ' ' • • • . ' ' 

^df Persuasion for Si[^ial Movasientsr ^ apphasizea the ideology and taotica 

of Boderatf, joilitaht wd "internedlata" le^ulership* The focus is on \^ - 

choices made by^th^ Je^der. and their effete on both wrsnent participants 

and elements ot ihe estabiishment ., Ximnalnded aixthors hare Tiewed ^ . ; 

MTM^nts as . "p^ssi<^q and moral con^ioiion in need of organisatioh^n'*^ and 



' as an eggrOgation of persons shari/ig ideologyi goals tod having, a lack of 
organization.^^. Stalth\and Windes^^ have treated both general social 
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diTl8iU>r«;(pp/tl40, <lU6) and epecific d^ciaion? rhe<ior8%to ayold^th^C 



'1 

4» 



appearance' of fuDdanental conflict with the .eafablishinant (pp* 1J4>ii5) as. • 
the dunnin g charactax'istics of the "innovational jdovjBomitV as ic^pposad to 
the radical Moreaent* Chesebro,-Cri«an azxl McCiil^piigh^^ ha^re treated . 
oonscioli(niess«rai8ing.as a neans fer "radical re^lutionaries to abhieye ^ 
thi^ |lerel of consciousnesef' necessary to engage 4n rhetorical * * ' 

• confrontation. » / ' * 

While several have looked to the comonioator as'tibe pi^Ak 
inp«edlent of the aoTement, 4 larger nu»4)er of writers haye eJcunlDed 
tri^ relationship between . the evtot and I'hetor eleaents of tire. Althpugh 

recegnizing the influence of events, BsAp^ by QrijfHn,^^ Slaons,^? . 

80 81'^ 
Hahn and Gonchar and Cox a|)pear to locate ^rh6%)rlc4l aotivation pri«arlly 

in the rhetor* 6rlffin posits feelings of alientation as the first ! 

stage of a movement and traoea such feelings to events or attitudes * 

0 ^ 

(p« l£2, especially) • Sinons looks U( perceived irreoonoilable difference* 
as the Ijasi^of Bocial eohflict (p. 2y\). Snch perceptions are ^onwb^t 
event^ase^ because Siioons describes tbek as ndt alvaytf being sxdbjact to ^ ' 
rec^illatio|i by talk— i»,e«, they are based on^ "eiaiae to sca^e status^ ' 
pover smd resottrces" and are not nereiy iCguistio* Hahn and Qonobar treat . 

shared beliers (related t6 demographic forces and "e^vironaental 

^ ' ; . 

characteristics") as'a setirbe.of shared ac^vities (the rhetor -♦'act aotiye), 

^ ' ' ; ' . * ' ' f . 

while Cox ,f eatnres the ^oals^ perceptions and choices ^by^protesto leaders, 
togeilkr with some oensideration of the objective context, * in his tri^tiMi^t 
of anti-Vietnaai War protest* Thrtt eawiyists have taken the opposite tack^ 
mphasi^iiqf the ev«at half ojT the evenrt-Hietor equation. Griffin detcribfs 
the rhetorical novemnt as something iiMch grows out of a historioal (i«(i«, 
real) context {pp. 18U«86). Both Andrtws®^ and Bowers and dchs®^ present 
rhetor perception and strategy as'^closeljr dppendent on sociid observU>les# 
Of the f jjial four essays w^iLch I surtey, thre^ contain desc^ptions 6T 



QSltiiation, 1 9 . 
haslse Mssagi stylis ^the act •lenent of the 
grwnar uDtlves) la the ^flnitlon of Bovemeott' Reactli^ against the 
adoption bj rhetorlclana^ of the sociologies ' scenes description of Borenents 
Cathc^^^ constructed a fleflnition which loolg^ to jbhe interactioa of 
opposing ftetors' purposes and statements, lifrites Cathoart: abolition^ 
apTeaent beg^« ,not ^en indlvldixald becane aggrisTed orer Ihe^faot of 
slavery^ b\zt when, perceiving that slayerjr voiald never be abolished /under 



tbe^netitutlonf they detended the roL^ate of all slaTSs^ and vhea the 
spokesman of l^e established order responded in turn that the. abolition£sts ' 

real desire was to destroy the systot of private property and free 

86 * ' 
enterprise" (p, 87}. Wilkinson builds on Catbcart's definition 'axvl 

' • 87 

Stadth and Windes also define novenent as an'intez*aotipn of rhetor 

C^rceived social probleons") and stateoOint (**rhetofical: aoreniint »ay be 



, defined as acts which include mobilizational appeals"}* m 

The. final inoTeinent essay I have chosen to eurvey Is one in which 
audiehca «£eed and crit^f decision share pronlneQce with rhetor in the 
worldng^o^ a loovenent. Vhriting of their study of group dynanics (the 



"T^afistock" method) in a campaign to recruit rural i^iyslcians^' Barton and 

88 ' ' * ' 

'Lear/ describe/ tba effortfof rhetors (recruitment coBadttteSfin 



communities lacking a physician) to adjust theit* '^fantjasy themes" to tbDse 
of the audience (young physicians) • Finally^ they describe the rheterioal . 
critic (p« I51i) as one able to "influence the outcomcrfa of social movements'* 
wh^ his special knowledge is maA^avamible to the rhetor* 

l^tt is apparent that the issues surrotinding the natupe of movement are 
not unlike those pertaining to the theory of genre* * Is the behavior .of 
^KTvement rhetors constralnct^ by the f fbrlo of social reality^ by their 
own perceptions and free choiceb^ by the needs of audiences^ or by a 
combination of the above (to say nothing of the Active or passive role of 
dlseou]f3e and the critic in the jsvelution of movements} 7 

■ ; ■ ' 21 , ■' 
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Contfii^Doraiy ConceptlooB of the Rali^tioiishlp Aaong 

— - ^ Sltuatlon> Genre and Moypnent 

% ^ — " . ^ ■ 

While discrepancies in individual defihitioTls of situation , genre 

aiid leovement cry out for resolxition^ one further definitional questlen 

met flrs^ be considered before any reoz^anisation is atteaqptedX^Tbe 

reader has probably already observed the overlap betifeen^ and* asong 

definitions of the three teras. One or nore of tjhe concepts have 

fl^quently been defined in terms of' another^ but jusually insush a vay 

aa.to further obfT:yscate rather than clarify the relationship* The basic 

difficulty is twofold. Firsts writers .characteristically eiq)hasize ^ae 

of the terms I providing^ at best^ a cursory exanlnation of the otber(s^ 

- • ^ 

This practice has resulted in confxision both as to ,the relationship aaong 
the concepts and as to the aeaning^f the terrilSi^thenselyes^^^^^cSi^ond 
writers often base a definition of tern (for exao^e^ genre }« on 
another (for exainple^ situation) without- either (a) really definii^ the 
latter notion or (b) acknowledging that a lack of otfijisensys exists as to 
the Meaning of the letter concept* Such hatf resulted in a Bassive begginn^ 
of the question in rhetorical theory* 

Let *us first survey the literature to gain an under fctandlng of coanon 

notions about the relationship of situation to genre* TWenty-three« or 

f — 
a little over half ^ of the "genre articles" escplicit^ly troat the situation 

genre connection* However t only one of these essays contains a systeMtic 

69 

Account of both- situation and genre* ^ The e^^s assert that rhetorical 
genres ^ow from rhetorical situations wittaouTreally defining the idea 
of situiiion* Articles written befor* Bitter's slt^tional vocabulary had 
becone well known are nore hesitant on this point* Thusi Rosexifield^ . 
Scott and Staith and tlj ntvr to' deBignators such aS* "oonditlcns)^^ 
"•nrlroxmntf " "occasion" and "context " as oftsn as tkmj use, the ejqpresslon 
"situation,"^ However, % 1?72, the tendency to looete the origin of 
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gtnerio phenoMna in the concept of situation had bacone ooiMx^aca* 
¥iiidt nrltaa. of tha Qraak cynics ar being parsons xbo ^arodiad the 
rhatarical tfLtiaation"^ Ifara and IJj^gal treat genre ^as being a feailj 
^*diaooi9»se8 that occid^s in and resialts tirm a partjiccular situation; Voatin 
explains rioissitudes of Hellenistic anbassadtr^s speeches by jMans of. 
,diffa]^tacas*in sitna^n; Can9)bell presents vmen's liberation rhetoric' 
as a response to won^n's perceptions of ^ ^hetorisal problau? fading 

^ ^ • \ 

thai; ' Jaittieson asserts lihat "genres are shaped in response to a^ rhetor U 

expectationB of the 
perception of the/audience and the daaands of the siiwrtian**; ^ l^hmann 

and I^f krgvui t^t "the concept of genre assraaes that certain typec of 

sittuitions proYoke similar needs and expectations awog atidiexices"; Raun 

and Measell treat a rhetorical situation of latent polar^aation as ^ing 

--^ f V . ■ 

a necessary condition for the rhetoric of polarization} Srlioh asserts thatf 
'*vhen a rhetor attempts to Justify legal transgressioni ^^artain topoi are 
prescribed by the situation"; writing of ajgo^ies by Nixon and Agnew^ 
Bass holds to the opinion that "similar qualities in the ¥n> efeaobes 
suggest certain constants operating within the two rhetorical sitxiations"; 
tr^atnents of the apologetic* genre by Katula and by Harrelli Ware and 
Linkugel also Use situation as ^e primal locus of genres the latter writers 
taking tbe position that "apology is a genre distinguishad by the axigencj^ ^ 
which calls it forth"; Cragan observes that many recent "rhetorics of" haTo 
been classified ."b^ situation"; in a critique of genre crit^cism^ Pattpn 
calls for more attention to "historical detail^ which shspa the^qpecific 

e^htext for rhetoric") Martin introdxices his essay on the genre of "staged 

/ . . ' 

witbdj^awal" by dbsBxrring that "the elements responsijble for production 

- • *■ 

of a rhetorical genre bear scoe relatlonahip to those Bittar has identified 
in the rhetorical sil^uatlon"; Reid^ in studying genre in the rhetoric of 
war^ af sumes that "war is aa identifiable hsiterical situation which usually 
dalls forth mangr rhetorical endeavors addressed to various audiences and 

L ' t 
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ptropotoidlng varlotfe pouV of relating to var**; XinMllf, In papers 

presant^d erallj as, part of a 1 97^ Comunioatlon Associa^on 

I* * , ' * 

Goxnrantlon 'program on "Signlflpant Font" in l^hatorlcaL crlticlSKj Si«6n8** 
treats "giind^ri^sljidLlw^ as resiLLtlng from "cranbn oonstraints^ of 

purpose and situation." ^^and CAm)belllayers that genre isva stylistie 

% - 91 

pesponae to perceired dsiiajids ofAi^tuatlons.'^ 

Two writer s^derlate slightly xirra the gene/al praotioe oj^ treating 

gei^ as a response *to situation. Jn^r essay H "Antecedent Ginr^ 

-as Rhetorical Constraint^" Jaiiieson(^gaie8 tha^a present genre mj 

originate In a pa§t genre (created by a "past historical context") as 

92 

well as from an "iimnedlate " present s^txiation. . Measell carries this 
train of thought one^step furtherf as.serting that while ^"situations may 

produde a genre of rhetoric it i^s also possible for a genre ("a particular 

A. ^ ' 03 • - 

type *of rhetoric") to '^produce a correspending sltuatien." 

As I obserred earllw^ with the exception of Jlack*e book on 

rhetorical crLtioism^ no writer on genre, of which I am owarc^ 

propounded a systejnatic and parallel accouncb of situation* WriteriMrho 

baeel a definition of genre <on the concept of siti|ia^n tend to "assume 

. as true what is to be prpVen."'^^ That is, they assume that the term 

situation is well enoygh under stCjpd^^'Tik to constitute a firm baetion for 

a sally iJb the area of genre* H(^ever, Ajp jbj previous rrrlew of the 

literature on situation has deinonstx^ttted, no coneeneus esdlats as to the* 

meaning of "rhetorical situ alien." Situations havi been coDceired of as 

deterministic responses to events (reality), perceptions axKl free deoisiojSB 

responses to audience damands or a orabination ef motive 

ingredients • This controversy over motive is reflected, as we have also 

observed, in writers on genre who similarly eflo^size various rhetorical 

• 1. ' 

motives as the Source of genx*e« ' Thus, if no agreement has been reached 
as to «the meaning of situation ^Aai if no consensus has emerged ap te "7 

' ■ ' • ^ .24 
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the sequence , of notlTatlon in t1ie developneitt-of genre ^ then the 'kgreenent^* 
ihat eituation ^rodiice^/genre has no aore exxb^^axiBe than a airage*. In faot^ 
this chimeric al Magna Qharta on -the eltuatlon-genre tie-in Is counterprodiiotive 
for it lends a false air of etabili^ to d^sflSiiions of genre uhlch are^ ^ 
it veuld seem^ based iQ^on' an unseoured fqundatioju The aeanlng of the 
tersu3^ taken indlYidxiallj^ ris further obscured* 

A parallel process of obf uscatloa Aa7 be observed in the atteq>t to 
relate situational and novameat theorj* Writers on noyeaent infvoke ^ 
oH^ukUmi as;a touchstone for their treataeht of aoyeaent rhetoric 
^without first providing a sufficient Inquiry into jbhe dTnaaics of sltfbatisn*^^ 
Early aovemsnt writers approached the relationship of situation and noYesant 
vlth some faiBsitancy* Works by Qrlffln^ Sinons^ Bowers and Oohs^ Boraannt 
and Cat))cart contain only obllqi^e references to '^exigencies'" ^^rhetorioal 

problems^" "situations of agitation and cpntrol^" "analogous patjterns" 

' . 96 < 

of rhetorical situation^ and "dramatic situation*"^ '3y 1973f authors 
w^re beconin^ aor^ confident of the alliance between situation and 
aorenent* Ca]q>bell writes of t^e strategies of woaen^s liberation 

' rhetoric as "adaptations to a difficult rhetorical situation"; Andrews 

» 

presents . exlgei^lcies in and economic factors of the situation of the v 
working class as an explanation of the rhetoric of , the Chartist aoveaent| 
Cox seeks to define social moveaints "from the ^rspeotive of Bitter's 
hrhetorlc situation,^" and states that the "symbolic behavior that ooc\ars^ 
in a social movement is both a response to and an effort to help shape the « 
'rhatorloal situation'"; Snith and Windas cite fiitzar for their assertion 
that the spokesman for an innovational aoveaent auat make the audience 
'perceive the i^tuatlon 1^ giving preeenoe to an exigence} in a later 
article t Sndth and Windes £^ain footnote Bltzex^ in connection with their 
I»livb that"aobillzatlonal>exigenoies" define the "rhetorical situation of 
f movement"; Elch and Qoldman view the "rhetorical/agitational lAovemen^ ' ^ 
as coming from "interactional situations characterized by the advocacy 
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ot wadi r09lstldn6es^ significant change*"^' . v. ^ ^ " 

: t \ * • ' ' ^ : . • ^.^ • -'^ 

' We Biqr concltide that situations are charaotenstically rimed jia being^ 

the germ of movenents iEis well as the foiintainhead of gen^s^ Onse again^ 

vriters who look to all 'nanner of .notive In the gi^asis of BOTenoiits 

sonehow concur that mvements are situati^bal JLn natpur^^ let; since these 

authors espouse diametrically opposed theqfies as to the active oxdgin 

of movements^ their concurrance that situation represents a daJHiiing^ 

characteristic of moremeni is meaningless^ In thi absence of a oonslatent 

approach to rhetorical notlvef it is impossible to determine jiredisely irtiat 

kind of situation the authors view as being responsible for movements » 

Failure to conAront the controversy over the origin of s];t}iation once more 

leads to dlffictilty when sit\iat£on is used as the^allls ^Ir the 

conceptuaXt^tion- of another rhetorical .^bn^« ' 



Tha genre -^novem^nt connection ^s ^^^^fi^e^ el ati^h^hlp which has 
received atten^on in recent essays • The overlap between genre and movement 
results t basic^y^ frpm the treatmez^ of movement rhetoric as belonging 
to one or moz'e ^'rhetorics of*^: protest and mral oonfliciVin {>articular« 
As was the case with the situatlon-inoveBient connectioa^ j^ly descriptions 



of the commonalities of genre axKi movement tend to be soiiiewhat terse and 
tentative* (^iffin's 1952 essay refers to ^sslble pattlb^^ns or 
"configurations of piibllc discussion" which may recur 'Ukei movemiots'*} ^ 
Griffin's 1^9 essay looks to the ability of nK)vement orators to vsa ^ 
various "forms" of cCTmiunlcatlon (i«e,«t literary genres) such as speeches^ ^ 
essaysi songs^ novels^ etc;; citing Rosenfleld's essay^ BozHiann wxdtes 
of the possibility for ai^ "arfalog criticism of the rhetoric of abolition 
and^of contemporary blab k^ rhetorics"; Cathcart observes that ^ movement 
is a foranrelated to a rationale 4nd a purpose"; andWln4t treats 1i^th * 
ancient and modem cynics (users of the genre of ddLal^i^) aa fl[ohstltt4lng 
respectiye rhetorical moy«aents«9^ Later essays assert a more Explicit 

. 2C ■ '.' 
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noTement-genre relationship*^ Che39bro ad^focates tHe gmezlo stvOf at \ 
'groiq>9 df speakers* He believes that noT^nents such as oivil ri^%B, Uack 



0 
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-ynrei^r-ant i> ^i<a r and voneh's liberation w|3l contain g^nerio patterns*^ In 
a later article Cbesebra and Hamsher elaborate upon. thi^ point, uriting * 
that *^the^ coxS^ept of a movement is a more usetfxQ. starting pdlnt for ' ^ * 
generating rhetorical genres • • • HsecatiseJ tiie rhetorip of a movement 
reveals ooitandn rtietorical characteristics employed by multiple speakers ; 

> before molUple ^audj^enceja^* " Articles by Gaaqpbell and by Hope treat f- 

' 101 

the rhetoric of womsnr'ii liberation as a*genre* Sidth and Wlndes, ^ 

however, disa^ee, arguing tpit because the rhetoric of /imnen^« liberation. 

' contains few mobillzatlonal ^qppeals,- the rhetoric Is gisneMc but not . 
• »,™«ntH>rt,ntedJ°2 .. , " - . ' ' ' ■ 

« ^ What emerges, then,, is a nation that the rhetorio of .certain tyi>ss • 
' of movements attains generic status in view of s^llstlc regulavities'* ' lat, 
^ince no consensus has emerged as to the rbetbrical role of motive in either 
genres or movements, the. positing of a gezire^iioye^tat tie^^ has only limited 
utility iri' the development of rhetorical theory* Hovemeilt rhetors, may, 
indeed) come to re^ on characteristic strategies*. But, until cxdtlcs 
jgaln a clear notion as to how molvements are motivated, and as to how , 
genres are formed, we will profit but little from the observation ^that the 
two terms share certain siu^face mutualities* 



* . ^ Toward an Integrated Definition of * ^ o 

9^ Sltxiation^j Ggnre and Movement ' 
preceeding review of the literaturd of situation, genre^ and' 
^ ^ movemmt suggeibts scmie requirements for successfu^y defining the terms 



•4 




lally and synthetically* Di|Vepanoies between and among the^ . . 
deflifLtlons point to rhetorical* motive as the kqr l^eue in coming t&^'gn^ x 4 
with/ Situation, genre and Jnovement^ As Janileson notds, **tbe qv^stiOEL^fL: vV^Tdl'^^ 
ij the extent) to which rhetorical responBe*)^ deterntlned by sitffttjCor 

ERLC ' f - ^ ••'2? ' ■ ;• 
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ttxpectationjs, antecedent rhetoric or other factors reqidrea detemdnofl 

103 • 
inquiry,«^ We may enlarge Mpon her observation and postulate a graonar 

! • • ' 

of motives which includes evients^ rhetors (intentions, perc^tions, 

language j6lioices), audience (perception, need, demand, expectation),^ 

style (antecedent rhetoric) and critic. Each of these factors haa been 

cited as the Ifr sprung of situational, generic and movement strategy* 

Resolving, the problem of rhetorical motive presupposes that ye f:^nd ansirers 

to at least three questiqns: (1 ) do rhetoi^s function freely or is their 

behavior determined by f act^OFa^.^f/the enviz^nment such as events or 

audiences?^(2) is the rhetorical situation ar ^'reality out Were" or does . 



situation exist only on the basis or rhetor /audience/critic- perce^ti^n? * 
and (3) what is the relative Inportancd of style vCsus rhetorical lOD^ve 



in definitions of genre, in partictilar? . * ' ' 

In addition to coming to ^ips with motives , ^ successful definition 
should be integrative* That is, it should delineate the relationships among 
situation, genre and movement*. In this connection, we may also observe 
the pMdence .of a j&onsensus-of-*sorta In the literature* No one has 
aslserted, t0| my^knoidedge, that the thx9e<are completely indQ>endent terms* 
^Jn fact, most recent writers assume that ^jhe concepts are closely allied* 
C^e literature review, therefore, sets totth the^ tasks to be undertaken ia - 

the final portion' of this essay* In the following pages I will present 

\ 

definition^ of situation genre and movemoit together with axioms detailing 
the connections existing among the three concepts* 

■ • •■ ' . * • . . * 

' The Rhetorical Situation ' . ^ ^ 

A rhetorical siti^^ion may be best understood, I think, as 4>aing ^ 
somettjing whicl} is defined by a need for diteourse felt V ^ groiqp of 
iiULividuals* The rhetorical audience' is made up of those who fe^^^bhe 
need and who have an expectation that the need will be met* While it is 
cqj^n for audlepceHnembers to share both time ]&nd space, stich^is not a 
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n^assary condition for menil^ship In the rhetorical auilence. From the 
point of of a rhetor^ however ^ the audience moat share tine^ if not 
space ^ with the person ft'om consouiiicatlon is demanded > Rhetorical 

nee^ii^as perceived by a -set of audltopB^ ipay. originate in one or nore ways* 
Events may be a soiirce of rhet^ri^al need* In the case of John F* Ksnnedy's 
, assassiiiatlon^ the axxUence's need for connainlcatlon arose largely ft^om ^ 
what Bitzer would call a "piibllcly observable historical fact*" hiinger 
of Bigl Iqhmen who siqpported repeal of the com laifs is also aa, exanple of 
need aidelng^ at least In part^ from so^ialv reality* The need of^the 
audience may^ also^ result primarily from rhetor lntention-»«the 
communicator's liiigulstlc construction ofV^reality and his conf erring of 
presence on "facts*^ For example ^ in the sit^uitions of industrial 
, pollution and of the Cxiban missile crisis^ decisiond rhetors to enq^hadise 
certain aspects of reality were Instrumental in creating a state of axix^ety 
in a group of auditors* Rhetors create anxiety^ ^^Hxaacpli, by using the 
problan«-801utlon structure of discourse In which a need is established^ via 
linguistic emphasis^ and is alleviated rhetori^^y* The ij^folding of ^ 
such a scenario may be observed In z^ent advertlsenents for home snoke 
d^tetar fire alarms* Advertisers desirotis 6^ marketing this produi^ have 
found it necessary to^ give rhetorical presence to the problem of home fires 
and to the product which they offer as a solution to this problem*' Finally^ 
the need of the listeners may proceed primarily^ ftom particular characteristics 
o^ ti^e audience* That is^ we may postulate that the/feeling^ need by ' 
.individuals will vary even given the same events and rhetor tfDq[diases* The 
need for discourse about j^ll^tion felt iy a group of industrialists 
would-be stron(jp.y affected by factors of the groiq> menbers' occupational ^ 
affiliation^* Thus^ the .expectation^ fif an audience may ori^Lqate partly 
from individual chara6t<driijtlcs* 

liiroughout thp remainder of -this essay J iflll xise the term exigence to 
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denote an auiiefioe-peroelved need for ooBnunlcatlon* lb l^iUierete on an 

#* ♦ ' . ^ t • • 

earULer point, those vho'shara the j^eeSLlng of exigence constl&ube the ' 

atidleaice* I ^ee a need to center t^ie exLgMce in audience percqg)«ion even 

though that perception is affected by events and rhetqrs* By acknoirledging 

audience perception we are, at the sanietLiie, highli^tifig the abili^ of ^ 

audltolTS to exert at least som control on the strticture of discourses ' 

through the process of rward and pimishnwxt* Such a vleir of exigence 

as audience perception and demand is consistent with traditional 

assrnptions. of the speech coioirunlQation fl^d that (1 ) messages are ^ ^ 

"adapted" to at^ences (assuming that a rhitor desires something ivoiXL his ^ 

audience) (2) rhetors are free to endode xnsssages but are also nlndful 

of what is likely to wih acceptance trosk the audience, and (3) both 

rhetors azM audiences are ca]^le of lntell:Lgent, puxposeful behaTlor ' 

which is at least pasrtially free from the control of the objective 

environment. 

Once dlSQpurse has been called kor by €ti audience^ s perception of 
exigence, communication IB subject to control by the audience* The 
aia^ience enforces constraints which limit the freedom of the rhetor, 

i • 

assuming that the rhetor seeks to inflxmice the audience* We may define 
constraints as the audience ^s control over the content of communioation 
by means of its ability to reward ^lzkI ysAsYi. It seesui ^apparent that ' 
oonetraintg, mijijl|^niy from specific to general and fm strong to weak* 
Constraints on message structure are specific and strong when the audience 
perceives, clearly, the natiare of tha message which Is required to 
alleviate the exigence*^ Constraints are of three ^ypes:}^ (1 ) the audience's 
Ipfibwledge of faQtf (2^ the atadlence's interpretation of reality as 
e^odied in attitudes or attitude systems (ideologies), and (3) the values 
held by the atuUence* Since it is likely that there will be differences 
in the beliefs, -attitudes and values held by the persons who feel the 
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exigence, it follows that stibaidiences viH exist within the general^rhetorical 

. andienoe* Ihe content denaids will be different^ for the variotis si^bandieiices* 

^ That is, while the nieBi>ers of the rhetorio^ aixiienc^ are taii,ted by their 

couonr feelings of need for cdnmunlcation,. the asirbers nay be segregated ' 

^ into si:Sbsldiaiy gro\q)S on the basis of different expectations as to the 

I .content of a 'Titting" conmuzd^ation* The need for. communixmtion 'about the 

^ Vibtnam War, in I968, will seCnre as an example of the different constraints 

on content which are placed by subaudienoes, Sote of those who dftHfrndftd 

infbrmation on the subject or the war esqpected a ^'hawkish" speech which \ 

^ . ' / 

advocated a more aggressive pursuit of victory* 'Others^ who possessed* 

'^^ differing beUef s, attitudes, and values relative to the Vietittm War, ' 

's : ' - . . T ' ' 

denanded 'klovish" messages in which withdrawal from the conflict was * 

advocated* (Xie can Imagine that the hawks and doves* cou^ be further 

discriminated into more microscopic siibaudiences, F^r in8tdzx:e, among 

i * ■* ' * * * , , » * 

the extreme" doves there probably existed a stibgrotqp for whom the removal 

of exigence required a message advocating immediate yithdraval and recognition 

of the National Liberation' Front (TLet Cong); ae^ tbe legitimate govelmnent , 

of Sauth Vie^m^' Thus, while I^will occasionally use the term "audCience^ ^ 

in its sii^ular form, it should 1^ remembered that aziiy audience will likely 

conslsti of a number of distinguishable subgrojiiL and that 'Uie same message 

will be .received differently by these subaudie^s in view of their various 

^ ^ content : e3q)ectatlons« 

Rhetorical audiences use rewards and pxmishments as a mean§ of enforcing 

their demands as to message content. When the rhetor removes or alleviates 

) 

^the audience's exigence, then hei is rewarded with such incentives as applatise, 

laughter, .increased sales, votes, etc. If the rhetor ignores or deviates 

- \ ^ ♦ 

• .J^m'^^ier4)ontent constraints, he will IScely not receive any rewards and 
he TMj i^ind certain unpleasant consequences resulting from his rhetorical 
act. Notwithstanding the power of atidiences to reward an4 punish, the 
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' rhetor' is tree to structure discourse so as to attenpt a modification of 
audience ^eed# ,But, whin,, the rhetor seeks to create or qpdify the exigence, 

*he risks ii^adetsnent^ Evidence' of the reality of constraints majr be found 
in the* efforts byjf^hetops to use ^ "audience analysis" as a* means for ' 
predicting the effects of variations in message structtire* The communicator 
actively searches Ifut those beliefs, afttitudes and valtues of the audience 
which 'pertain to his goal. KavdLng identified the cpntent demands of the 

' 'aii^ence, the rhetor has a nuiriber of choices in structuring his message* r 
He may choose (1; to adapts his purpose and structure so as td reflect 
audience constraints, ^ (2) to structure his message in such a ^vay as 
to modify audienc^ constraints and bring these cdnstrainjbs iktx>^^p^ 
with his ptirpose and outlook, or (3) to oppose or even flaunt thel 
audience content expectations and demands^ Any atteiq)t to modify or 
reverse ^strong fnd specific constraints carries with a certain amount 
of xdskf However^ rhetorical theory provides the speaker with a mmber of 
structural apprctaches which allow rijsk reduction: .9«g«, the rhetor may 

9 

^ minimize the danQgers by idenblf^ring elements of* agreement between hlmwelf 
and -the audita an^ only gradualLly work toward points of disagreemsnt* Also 
relevant to the point of ohallenging constraints, we. must remember that 
th^ rhetor h£^s a great deal o^ freedom to structTn*e his message in those 
sitiiations in >diich (1 ) the audience possesses few jgipeciflo beliefs, 
attitudes and values relative to the subject, or (2) audieiice constraints 
are either diffuse or not *strongiy held* Despite V^ie latitudes of tree/Qom 
possessed by rhetors ^ we must .remeinber*jl>hat the audience is always the 
ultimate a^^:icy of control in the rhetorical situation* The audience *s. 
power to demand, constrain, reward and punish is omffipresenfc, even thoiigh , 
audiences m^ often defer to speakers* 'Ihe very fact that a speaker^ 
structttres his mds^age with a view toward the audience demonstrates the 
potency of constraints^ 
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• ''^ ... 
In addition to thqae cdnjstraints imposed hy the rhetorioal atidienoe|, 

may spB^ of' cep^in VsecondaiHy' constraintg iaqposed by a secondary ^ ^ 

audience > Secondary constraints are those fi.nBiTrdn and expectatlons^f 

tbe rhetorical crilft. While critical judgnertbs heceaarily based on 

human perception^ ve may^ nevertheless ^ viev the judgment of history as . 

sbmething more objeskLvB than the demands and expectations of the imDwUJate 

audience. Using Perelman and 03t>recht8-Tyteca's teft^i^lbjogy^*^ ^ we may ^ 

Yiev the critical audi^pce as the' universal audience * Soim time may elapse 

before critical opinion becomes uniform on the matte^ 6f a rhetor's 

behavior* And^ in fact^ the universal audience often exists £n potential 

rather than actuality* Hovever^ the critic *s alillity to act as a ^^oxxlary 

* * ■» * ^ , ' 

Judge of cosnmmication implies that the rhetorical sitxiation includes a 

"Secondary exigence ~the critic 's need for a moral ai^ Valid message and 

his assessment of the effectiveness of actual and potential message strategies 

given the situation/ Vlhen the critic use^ the truth or* ethics standards ^ 

he judgesXhe morality, of the rhetor's message. When the critic usee 

the" validity or effectiveness standards, he searches out, i^spectlvely, tiie 

logical correctness and the 'actual effects of the message. I believ^ that 

it is inqportafat to^consideri the crltic-^-^udience, prMi^el^ because ^ 

speakers may feel constrained not onlyrby^the iionediate rhetorical audience, 

but also by the judgment of postezdty. In ^addition to conounicating for 

imiedlate strategic objectives, rhetors may posture for a i>lace in history. 

This possibilLty, together with the very reai obs^znration that critics 

ytften Interpret messages dlffef*ently than audiences, suggests that the 

concepts of secondary atdience, exigence and const^raint deserve attention. 

in sum^ we may define the rhetorical sltuatijon to be a context (existing 

at a point in time from the perspective df an' individual speaker) in which 

certain individuals (the audience) perceive an ex^ence.pr Med for 

ccmmunicatiSn, constrain message content and reward or punish rhetors on^ 

the basis of adherence to details of audience need. While the audience is - 
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the primal ejjonenfc in this scenario, we have obsef^^a twofild role for * 
the rhetpr* Cta th^ one hand, the rhetor functions rhetorically (forgive^ 

*the redundancy ij^je^ent to this term) in thal^ seeking to >(in adherence,^ 
he adapts his message to vicissitudes <)f the audience's need for cohtent 
(i.e#, the .constraints ) . jiJwever, as^ free^ t>hialdng' being, tije, rhetor nay 
elect to modify the exigence anchor deviate ffom the constraints • In 
so far as "a rhetor is able to construct discourse ttf Imeet his owntieedSj 

,he functions as a poet > In the WrJ^^a'^poet^^^the speaker does nat 
construct communicatipji for the benefit of^^Outside audience* Rather 

VUie rhetor-^s-poet makes himself the audience* As ifpoetic prodtctiony^ 

•a discourse is conqplete when create^ by^the artist, whereas, trom^ a rhetorijcal 

point of vievi, a pet of sjod^ols becomes a message when it is addressed to 

1 07 • * * * "^^^ 

an auditor* In realityi of courj^, the Speaker fxmctldns slaultaneously 

as xiietorician and poet, so that the structure of alioost all nss sages 

contains the interplay of rhetor intention and audience demand* Yet, * 

this differentiation betiween the ppetio ^md rhetoripal roles of cosimunlcatars 

helps 1>o shape a response to the issue of fl*ee wiH versus 'determialsm in 

the literature on situation* As a rhetorical and poetic ^being, the 

arguer is ' simultaneously free and unfl^* At t^s, the rhetor qjpiwra ta 

heeid no couiisel but- his own, while,, at other points, the rhetor functions 

mimetically* We may postulate, therefore, that the audience does not 

constrain the rhetor in a deterministic faSshion* As a. feeling, thinking 

entity, the communicator, to a certain extent, is able; to differentiate his 

will frcihttMit of the -audience* Givqn that the rhetor may laaow bpth his * 

own mind as well as that of his auditors, he possess€yi two' Idjxls of 

freedoms: * (1 ) the ability to respond ta his own' needs, neglecting the- | 

demands of an outside atdience and (2) the ability to attempt a reconciliatiDn 

between' his own intentions and the needs of his listeners* This notion . of 

the speaker as a free perceiver and choice^naker, together with ngr earlier 

34 
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ftt-gyments that (1 ) the exigence is a perceived need and (2) that- constraints 
involve attitudes "and values in addition to knowledge of f actSj helps to 
form anftrer to another question about the nature of the rhetorical 
situation. }ty .account of the rheto/ical situation assumes thkt a situation 
is not a reall*prfeut. there" but that ttie situation exists as a personal^ 
reality for audioes, siibaudiences, rhetors and critics 



ii^iences. 



The Rhetorical Genre 

In Bqr acco\mt of the Aetorical situation, I asserted Idiat the 

rhetorical audience has two kinds pf expectations with respect to a massage. 

By definition, the audience is laade yxp 6f only those who^feel a need for ' 

communication of some • type (i«e«, those for whom the esdgence is a 

. reality). Additionally, subaudiences exist on the basis of tdffering 

needs, expectations or demands for messc^ content .(i.e*, subaudiences 

iinpose differing constraints). Thff possible existenc* of a third klnd^ 

of afidlence expectation—an topectation o£ fdra— brings us \o the siibject 

of rii^torical genre. The ability of an auAefiee to have strong needs ^ 

for^ or expectations of^ the form of coBmrunication makes possible the 

phenomenon of rhetorical genre. We hay define rhetorical, genre as an /^' ' 

• aipectation of and demand by th^ audience for ritual behavior on the part 

of the rhetor. This conception, of* rhetorical genre ^th includes and 

transcends rhetorical situation* G^nre subsiones situation because a ^ - 

. dc^tand for communlcatj-on itself must necessarily predede or at least 

accoiq^any a demand as to the fdtm of the oommunl^cation. ,But, while genre 

Its situational^ it entails more than an undifferentiated exigence. An 

audience's need for generic discourse reqxdres that the rhetor provide a 

ritualistic message strticture. That is, in the phenomenon of genre, 

situational oontent demaxKls (constraints) become so specific as to 

constitute requirements' of form. To be sure, the distinction between , 
* • 
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ccmtent ajnd form is^not easily made and, as Griffin notes, ^ffonn is content" 

106 

in rhetorical acts^ . loi, we may distinguish between the audience's 

> , . ^' 

demands for content and for form by postulating that when the deinand for 
content becomea so specific as to imply «cpectations particular words, 
' phrases and sequences^ then we have mariced a transition from content to form* 
For instance, when one appro^he^ an acquaintance, the acquaintance e^qpectsv^ 
to have his presence actaiowl^ed* However, the frequent recurrence of 
this situation has resulted in characteristic content constraints (pertaining 
to the exigence of aclaiowledgement) which are so prescribed as to be 
demands of forrn^ Rubrics of the greeting ritual ijjclude requirements as 
to words, gestures, length of interaction, etc# Titfneric demands, which I 
shall call rubrics are, then, a Mre elaborate form of situational constraint • 
Generic n^brics are demand? ^or specific ritxial behavior. Ifie ten^s genre 
and rituai are, then, equivalent since both 'denote an audience's knovleclge 
of and expectation for a pattern of appropriate behavior. ^ THe connection 
between situation and genre results from the fact that the rhet^ijfai^il^ 
(exigence fee^||^) audience may simultaneously act as a generic (ritual 
demanding) 'audienc*6. < * . - . • 

As Jaioieson has observed, the process by which audi^encea demand and 
rec^bi^e genre is notf well tmderstood* ^ Yet. we aay assume that rituals 
exist because hiiman beings possess learned behavior patterns* It is not 
by accident that ri|:a^s are associated with cultures, ^ause it is the 
proces^ of inc\ilturation .which sensitizes individuals to the appropriate 
forms jo^ behavior. As Gronbeck notes^ '•both interpersonal and public 
communication rituals seem governed by ruleis or cultural' traditions 
Duncap cites the Ghliiese belief that "r^s are the orderly expression Of * ' 
feelings appropriate to a social situation, V and h^ en^iiadizes the ! 
concomitant importance of the nitric » for performing the ritual, ncfting that 
how rituals were performed determined their effect.^ Vivas ii pr^ably 
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' correct that if an audience is not educated to a particiilar genre y then 
t&at audience, cannot hold the rhetor accountable to specific zltu^ rubrics*^ «^ 
Bui^^if an audience is sensitive to the genz*e^ then the audiettoe i&ay viev ^ 
certain ritual forms of behavior as prerequisites for the removal of 
exigence • The basic generic scenario is as follows: throu£^ inculturation^ 
individuals ai^e sensitized to appropriate cpntext-bound b^iavior patterns; 
having notions of what constitHitea appropriate behavior^ individuals *^ 
Arequmitly encounter situations in which the culture has prescribed 
a particular ritual fen* the alleviation of exigence; thus^ the audience 
depends cei'bain comznumcation beh^Lviors (forms of action) f^rom the rhetor ' 
and holds him accountable for the fulfillment of the rulsrlcs* 

Our culture and its attendant subcxiltures are a repository of 
familiar ritual forms including greeting^ courtship^ exorcism^ marriage^ 
ordination/sponsorship (the laying on of hands) ^ eulogy^ copfession^ 
sermonizing^ apology^ conciliation^ and so on« In some rituals^ such as ^ 
'sermonizing^ or p^suading^ the rybrics are less precise* TtiB distiiiction - 
between closely-cLrawh and^loo^ly-drawn ritual rubrics suggests t|^ an 
overl^cpping hierarch^^f ^rituals may be discovered* • To take an exaople 

of genres familiar to coirffnunication scholars^ we may observe' that the genre 

1 ill ' ^ - / 

of the ^'cairpaign speech'^ , is subsumed by the genre of the ^liberativa 

speech," which, in turn, is a menfcer of the phyle "speech" ! 

(folIlDwing the Aristotelian tradition that e^tpository speeches are a 

communication form distinguishable fr^ poetry or drama)* The familial 

nature^ of genres gives credence t<!> ileichert's assertion that the pursuit 

of limtually-exclusive genres is illuso^yj^ ^ ^ ^ 

This description of gS^e as ritual suggests that a generic production 



is an outgrowth of the rhetorical ^tua!£ion since thq demand for generic 
rtbrics is a need by an audience relative to an exigence* Further, generic ^ 
jrcbriCB of form are but an elaboration of sittiatlonal constraints oq eContent*, 
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.We have now to seajxjh out the origins of generic rubrics and their- effect 
on rhetors. Given the close connection betwee^ constraints and rubricS| 
it follows that the audience 's.<vdemand f or adherence to rubrics is traceable 
to events, rhetprs and particular (in this case, cultural) characteristics 
of the audience. The occasion of Edward Kennsdy's "Chappiquiddick" speech 
will serve to illustrate the intersfction of event, rhetor and audience in 
the formation of ritual demands within the context of a rhetorical situation. 
The peculiar circumstances (events) surrounding Kennedy's automobile 
accideht on the night of July 18, 1 969 served ^as a catalyst for audience 
expectations that either a confession or an apology would be forthcoming 
on Kennec^y's part. The audience •s need for a confession or apology is 
rooted. in cultural norms, A young woman was dead, a curious delay in 
the reporting of an accident had taken place, aoft the responsible agent 
(Kennedy) held a position of high trust. All of these ffiictors triggered the 
audience's concern for life and knowledge > Of responsible,^ moral behavior. 
Given the ^jparent lapses in responsibl^ moral behay;|Lor, th»-«ulture 
demanded that Kennedy either confess gtdlt or profess innocence (apologize) t^-*^ 
Ihe interaction ol facts axKl cultural aspects of the axidience produced a 
demand for a certain form (in this case, forms) of discourse in addition 
tO' demands for communication with a particular content. As a mendber of the 
same culture as his auc^Lence, l^pinedy^was prot)ably aware of the exigence,"^ 
constraints and rubracs. Givien Kervaedy's intention to defend hims(|^ 
trooi charges of immorality and negligence, he choose to invoke the ritual 
of apolcgy rather than that of confession. , While Kennedy •s intention helped 
to shape the rubrics of the apologetic ritual he choose, Kennedy's fireedom 
wa8.3aihitea by e^cpectations. That is, he probably realized lhat a campaign 
speech or an inaugural address would likely not b^ well received* Thus, " 
he<^oo«e word^, facial expressions, phrases, gestures and sequences 
^ appropriate to the apologetic ritual. In the Cha5)p(iquiddick speech, we see 
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the interafction of situation and genpe. The audience felt an oxigence 
and demanded certain features of content* For instance,' Kennedy bad to 
account for his sharing transpoirt^tion with Miss Kopechxie* H^ef^r, 
because t>f cultural norms relative to death, family, etc., the audience 
had expeotations of form as well as content* Kennedy was esqpected to 

confess (affirm guilt, express sorrow, ask for forgiveness) or to • 

^ ' ' ^ ^ ^118 ^ 

apologize (de;iy, difiCerentiate, bolster and/or trajpcend)* Kennedy wa^ ^» 

aware of the exigence, constraints and rubrics; but, even thou^ he ^ 

sought to fulfill the audience's reeds', he still possessed some margines . 

of free choice. That is, exigencies, constraints and rubric^^bind the 

rhetor, but do not in^gg^son him. Kennedy had the freedom to choose* 

between at' leasts two genres and, even though there exist standard rubrics 

'for these genres, he still had some ability to shape the structure of his 

vindication. ^ ^ 

*>This account of Kennedy's rhetorical behavior as a generic orator 

supplies evidence that the generically-constrained speaker functions 

rhetorically- and poetically. By rjrtue of its residence in a aquation, 

a'^generic work is constructed to fit the rubrics of an audLLehce --demanded 




ritual. 'When the audience expects an applogy, the audience notches a 
message to the reipognized rubrics of apology, rewarding appropriate 
behavior and' puxiishing deviations.. Th^e audience decides whether a speech 
fulfills the reqtdremSnts established ^or apologies* However, as a poet, 
the speaker has a freedom both to choosy rituals and to heed/ignore 
rubrics of the chosen ritual. For insttoce, in his nationally-televised 
speech introducing Sargent Shriver as the new 1972 D<3mo6ratic Vice-Presidential 
candidate (replacing Thomas Eagleton) , George McQovem facedf an audience 
whiqh probably expected the sponsorship ritus^ But, instead of , merely * 
introdycing and praising Shriver, McGovem delivered a campaign iuldress' 
^replete with' attacks on the Nixon Administration. McGovem delivered a 
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speech vhich confonned to the rubrics of! tiro genres* To be sure^ the 
axujlence ^e* denaiicr'f or genre was probably vague in this Instance and^ livleed^ 
many nay actually have expected a campaign address* But^ this exanple . 
• Suggests that rhetors are able to attenq^t an altering of ritual esqpectatlons 
or to deviate from cust(»aary rubrics of a glv3i.\rlt\ilQ:» Such choices^ 
of course, carry with them a risk of failure.' ^ 

This narration suggests that discourses undergo a^ threefold generic / 
classlficition* Works -are assigned to genres audiences, rhetors and 
criiicst^ Accordingly, differences may exLst as to perceptions ^of the 
generic title of a given composition • ^ Yet, wMle a rhetcf^^ 

121 

influence his audience's expectations by publicly titling his work, 'an^ 
while the critic is a creator o^ genres who ^iLaa helps educate the 
aHiditenoe a$ to the range and rubrics of a culture's rituals, the audience 
retains ultimate control over generic classification* In a given period. . 
of time and from the perspective of a rhetor, t^ audience kziows genre,' 
recognizes genre, demands^ genre and, finally, assigns a generic title 
to messages* ^ ✓ ^ ^ ^' 

Rhetorical genre .13 defined, then, not by the existence of sljniia;^^^ ' 
messages^ but by the origin of s^h simi Idl^rltjbes in cuXturaUy-lnduced 
demands for rituals which ar^ eityled according to prescribed ruJ^in^ 
Although cultures evolve and, consequently i genres .undergo modification, . 
generic categories exist as a prioii, classiflcali^ons i^iich are knoim to ^ 
the audience^ rhetor and critft« ^Qaneitic titles and^asfociated rubrics. 



such as in the greeting, confession or ^legetlc rituals,- az^e known to. 
the meinbers of a culture, even If this knowledge is fl*eq:udntly belqw the 
threshold of* consciousness* Yet, because the rhetor la a poetlp a&well as 
a rhetorical being, the generic demands are not absolutely bindings The^ 
communicator may choose^and style rituals to suit hJjnself realizing, of 
cour^,, that inappropriate behavior may be punl^ed* 



Pmi Rhetorical llbvement . ^ 

' In wy Review of the. literature on movement rhetoric,- I nQ*ted that 

mbvemente have been treated as possessing both situational siA ^eneria ^ 

ti^ts* lufhlle the relationships have remaiijed,'! think, soroetrtiat oblfcure, 

I agree^ th^ a definition of movement must be closely tied definitions 

ftp* *^ 
of ^ situation and genre* Coxisequent]^, I divine a rhetorical movement as^ 

being a situation in whle:h mass participation rhetoric is created by.ant^ ^ 

an^i||lience which expects (needs) such conanunicatiom A novenent « 




occu3:*s jdpn^an , audience (1) perceives a need f6r comm\)nlcatlon (feels an 



exigence) of a pajrticiaar content and/or form, {2\ is ftustrlbed in tJiat 
fxpectation beca^ So rhetors coine forth to meet the n|^ ^j^^iently 
and, thus> (3) the aiidienc'e itself rises i|^to meet the need* The movenant 
become! a ritual , of self -assertion in wl^h the movement participants are 
their dm best audience* VJhile a movement may sJSBSwps persuasive claims 
to an^outside. group of auiditors, "Uie movement menib^s maybe viewed as 1^ 
ordinal audience* The nature of a movement ^ 8e:^-a!Ssertlon helps to/ 
explain why^tovement rhel^lc is often nonconciliatory* Given that '£he 
menbers desire to express personal bonvictions, th^ dhoos^ to* syxobblically 
«jpeward themselves zither than to^adhere t^^^he ne^d for conciliatory 
^rn^djE^ation of an "outside" Audience* * MDvemm^.f olloirera ht)re*beexi 
frustrated \iy' ah exigence, so therjrjpreat'^ themselves, to exigence«a*elieving 
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connunfcation in which .the cpnstraints and rubrlbd a^ of* their own lAaklng* 

* * ^ * ' • / ^ 123 

Ihe 'seCLf -expressive function of movement rhetoric has been long recognized 

£tnd this* observation helps to explain certain features of mbv^ents, such 

as their rqpid emergence* arid the meteoric rise of mov^pant ^-eaders* Since' 

^moveihents are organizecT arcfund certain specific symbolio <and material 

needs, it ofte^v follows that movement^^ecline rapidly when the needs ha^ 

b|k'l»ealized^ 

iThe jne&ds of movonenb followers may be seen to ari^e from thf^e b^|io 
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Boyjroeat (1) events, such as the Vietnam War or buying, (2)! rhetor 
agitation as, irtien a partiQularly vooa). individual or individuals stijnulate 
an« audience's perception of e:xigenoi»rand (3) special features of the audience 
such as the listener's being subject to the "draft" or having three children 
who are assigned to be bused to three separarte schools • Because a« , 
novement ori§inates in a shar^ feelinjg of indi^dxlually-^rceived exigence, 

the 9X>vement. epdompa^^es the situatlor\. Because, tn^ demands of the 

13 ' ♦ ' # ' 

Kioveinent participants (the original audience of a movement) inpiy features 

of cont^^ and form we^ma^ postulate. that there exist oertaiA^enres of ' 

^vement rheAdc: e«g«, confron^tlcki, diatribe, moral demand^ etc.'^ 

The observation^ that particular mdividuals may play a pivotal, role 

^ the development of a' movement in^^Bps thdf leaders(hii> is an omni^ea^nt 

feature of the mbvement* Althou^ b^i^t participate^ and ^^ow level 4>f tf - 

status differentiation are characteristic features of the. movement (^rtusn 

Go^dS^ the formal x)^anization)S ;novements 1^ take on elements of 

^tructurerjLTiiose best able to articulat^'the message "-^(^.e., to provide . 

the>riecessax^^ syrnbolicx*i4wards to the ^ar&dipapts )i rise to rhetorical* 

leadership.^ Whilef "the word is made flesh* in ^ the pereon of the l^eader,. 

it rea^iains true that the leadecr respon^ ^to ihe needs ^of^^&e, m&vement^ 

his pritaary audience. In fact, because the confluence of the < individual 

needs of participants creates a movement J^ersoha,- the leadBr fin^ it 

d^flcult to deviate from the ;moveient<s rhetoricail center of mas^. 

' .^Hl^^sC^^i^ have, written o^ the movement as providing Q^mibolic / ^ 

rewards for the participants. Yet, in addition/ tp deslf^ing symbolic 

X rhetorical*) remedies for an exigence {e.g.^ ai ti-4iar speeches or^tl- 

busing speeches), the membj^rs of a movement ofu^ desire to effect ^ 

physical change in the environment (end the war; stop busing for racial 

\. » ' 

bitlance). Since neither the members npr the* leaders of*a movement iqay 
directly 6hange tj;^t aspec^ at the .environment Uh&h they find of f enatve' ' 
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(If' they coxiLd, then a movement^ would be unnecessary), the leaders and 
J>articipants ft*equently find it necessary to address claims to an "outside" 
audience* Also, since the existence of a i&ovement necessarily crepes 

. expectations in an outside audidnce, there exists a second reasoif^or the 
moveraent to address coimmudcation to the outside* Tl^need to connmnicate 

' with external eiLQments presenis a dileraoa for the loovenient, especially for 
the leaders* As Simons obser^s, appeals designed to fire the ijoagination 
of participants (the original audience) may deviate from devBinds (in the 
form of exigencies, constraints and rubrics) made by tl^ external listeners* 



' SiaiHarly, effort;^ to concil±at^outside groups may rtaduce the loorale 
6f the particip^ts* Die solution to this dllenna depends on the 
ability of parti(5ipant?^|o.*sacrifice symbolic rewards for material ones* 
Participant^ of \ ibvejneait whose goals deviate sharply from the status 
of the present, system will probably not accept conciliailtbn with outside V. 

.forces (i*e*, meeting the needs of outidxters) unless this act of self-denial 
is followed quickly by material rewards . (changes in the enfi^f^nmsnt)* 
Even if this is the case, ptsrists may still refuse to accept siibstitution 
of^matezdal for sym^ol^c incentive* 

•Rie pleading .analysis ^ja^ movemeat rhetoric, reveals, once again, 

> the poetic and rhetorical^ roles of speakers* Ad* poets, the menbors of a 
movement may construc^messages to please the^ own needs to the neglect 
of expectat^ns by others* As rhetorical beings, novement participants 
may allow th^ir rhetoric to be structured in accordance with exigencies, 
constraints and rubrics iiraplsed by external audiences* This scenario lb 

• , ■ . -^^ ■ ■ ■ r ■ • 

further cosplicated by the ^stinction, within the movement itself, between • 
. leaders and followers* Thus, movement rhetoric takes pl|ce in a context 
containing two njaj/i rhetorical audiences (original; external) azid two 
semi-ixxlepdhdent rl>etors (the persona of the movement; the leaders of th& 
movement)*^ There. exiiSts an ever present potential conflict between the 
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ii»eption (and STirvival) of. a i4ietorical novenent and the "successful" 

4 

propagation byfche movement jof its claina to outside elements • 



Th€^ definition ^jiTmovement as a mass participation rhetoric of 
self -as|(ertion l^hlch may or ma;ji^ not inyolve an outward propagation) 
i2iqpl4e€l| th^ Iwe cannot eqiiate the terms f^vement" and <*ii(oyement rhetoric" 
as Cathdiart would have us do.^^^ A3 was the c^e 'witI:)X(7yB^ of 
lltuation a% genre ^ I see a need to treat the movemex^ and ±^B rhetoilto 
as 8omcething*»which originates in au^ence expectatiyh and in which ¥ 
communicators opei^ate poetically and rhetorically. 

' • Conclusion 
Owing to th^ extensive literature on sit 




n^ genre and uDvement^ ^ 
ihlps amon^ the terms^^ this 



together with thelthorny issues in and relat 
essay has become a. rather e^ende^ ^ideator. / Iet» to ret\d*n. to the agendas 

which I ^et fofih in tli^ intri|auction axid in the literature review^ ^ I 

. ^' - . / " * 

believe that the outcomes of th£^ inquiry may be briefly stated^ Because 

the many def inltidn^f situa^ptnj^ 4^^. movenent have beeta based ' 

pn differing concep^'tions of rjietoriq^S^ ]4otive. there is reason to attempt 

fresh inquiries In^ the meeiiing "oj^ these t^rms* Because of the^ apparent 

close connectiohs among the Ttnree cpncepts* and because ofvoonft^ion * r> 

surrounding efforts to rellfUs %hn|> thez^' is sxsppfx^toT my aietftion 7 

th£tt only integrative defiriitiois wilj be satisfactory* Baaed on a system 

in which the audieii^ ac^ as the ^Ime rhetorical motive^ A have presented 

a conception of ^hetoi^s.^as both rhetorical and poetdlo beings. Thsi^ . 

situational rhetor ,recegnize^jb^ deq^ands* (exigence aind/constreint?) of 

the audience fi^rconstr\ict& messages which^ at once^ raek to satisfy and ^ 

to m«iify the audience. The generixvorattfr obeerve^ in his auditors a 

need f^r connunication (exigence )j a corribpona!^ need for intent 

(constraints) J together with a need for rhetorlfial fonn (ritual rubrics). 
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Th9 movement speaker (the masses and/or the leader) views his ovn needs 
for communication, content and ritual ad primary^ but also Is mindful 
of both the expectations and rewards held by outside audiences. Throughout 
this 8Qf nario, the power of tlie audience to demand commmication and to 
Judge its appropriateness, relative to exigence, constraints and rubrics, 
is ]^aaoTint» 

„Ib be sxtre, this essay has n ot s olved all of the ^^Hca^ns 
of cdtuational^ generic and movement theory* But I hope to have at least 
pointed th? way toward a^scairtlonr- Iftot is needed, in,ny view, are tore , 
theoretical and case study inquiedes into the functioning of rhetorical 
motive, the nature of demands by audieil^es, Uie poetic and rhetorical 
behavior of speakers and the relationships of situational, generic 
and movement phenomena« 
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^ See iloyd Bitzer, "The Rhetorical Situation," Philosophy and 
Rhetoric , 1 (I968); Northrop Frje, Anatomy of Crltlolsin; rovr 

Eesaygs Princeton Papezi>ack ed. (Princeton, N/J.t Princeton QniTerslty 
Press, 1971 ), Ecbfln Black, Rhetorical Criticism; A Study In Method^ (New 
Yorkt MacnUlan 1^>> Loio'enoe Rosenfletd, "The AnatosQT of Critical 
Discourse," 3!, 35 (1968) rpt. In Methods Of Rhetorical Crltlclsn; A 

r 

Twentieth Century Perspective s ed*by Robert L» Scott and Bernard L« Brock 
(New York: Harper and Row^ 1972), pp. 131-57, Leland M. Qrlffln, "Ttie- ; 
Rhetoric of Historical Movements," QJS t 38 (1952), 18U-88, W Herbert 
W. SlmoAs^ *^qulrements. Problems and Strategle^: A^Theory of Persuasion 
for\SoAal Movements," QJS, 56 (1970), 1-11 • Other works on sltuat^^on, 
genre aircl mbvero^t will be cited hereafter. 

I am hardly the first to point out definitional Inadequacies or to 
call for a renewed effort to "conceptualize the terms. See, for example,* 
Black, p. 136, Frye, p. 13, Kathleen M. Jspnleson, "Generic Constraints 
and the Rhetorical Situation," Philosophy and Rhetoric^ 6 (1973), 162/ 
O.P. Hohrmann and Michael C^»4ieff, '^Lincoln at Ck>oper Unlont A Rationale 
for Neo-Olassical Criticism," QJS, 6o (^97U), I467, Bruce E. Oronbeck, 
"Rhetorical History and. Rhetor ieal Gzltlcisat A Distinction," ST, 2k 
(1"975), ^16, James S. MeaseU, "Wither Oenre? (Or,- Genre Withered?)," • 
Unpublislied paper. Central States Speech Aseociation Convention^' Kansas 
City, April, I976, p. 1, Ronald F.-Reid, "New England Rhetoric and the » 
French War, T75U-1760: A (?ase Study In the Rhetoric of War," CM, U3 (1976), 
259^ Robert S. Cathcart, "New Approaches to the Study of Mevementst 
Defining Movements Rhetorically," Western Speech, 36 (197^) ^ fl8, Ralph R, 
'Smith and^^ussell R* Wlndes, "The Innbvational Moyenfsntt A Rhetoric^ \ 
Theory," QJS 5 61 (1^75)f /lUO and Kathleen M. Jamleson, "Antecedent Qenre 
as Rhetorical Constraint," QJS, 6,1 (197$), I believe, Itowever, 
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that I am among[ the first to publicly postulate that axsy one of the terms 
cannot be suaceasfully defined in isolaiion to the other two* ^ ^ 

^ Essays on sit\i^tion> genre and moveident by Bitzer, 1*1 Ui Eliseo 
Vivae, 'literary Classes: Some Problems . " Genra > 1 (1968)> 97-1 05 and 
Simohs, 1-11 may be taken , as examples of the former • Es^ffs by Richard 
B. Gregg, "A Rhetorical Re -Examination of irthui' Vandenberg's 'Dramatic 
Conversion/ January 10, 'l9U5," QJS, '61 (1975), 15U-68, Cecil Wooten, "The 
Ainbassador 's Speech: A Particvilarly Hellenistic Genre of Oratory," QJS, 
59 (1973), 209-12 ^ Leland ft. Griffin, "The _ Rhetorical Stnidture of the 
••New Left' Movement: Part I^" QjK, 50 (1 96U),- 1 1 3-35 may be take^ 
respectively, as examples of the latter approach*' 

^ Bitzer, 1-lU. », 

Murray Edelman, The Symbolic Uses of Politics, mini Books (Urb^a: 
University of Illinais Press, 1972). 

^ Bruce E. Groribeck, "Rhetorical Timing in Public Ckaoraunication," 
> Central Statfes Speech Journal , 2$ (197U), 8Ii-93.- 

^ Richard E. Vatz, "The Myth of the Rhetorical Situation," Fhilosophj^ 
. and\ Rhetoric. 6 (1973), 15U-61. 

g 

James R. Andrews, "Coercive Rhetorical Strategy in Political Conflict 
A Case Stu<fy of the Tr#it Affair," Central States Speech Journal . 2U (1973), 
253-61 . -A- • ^ ^ 

Scott Consigny, "Rhetoric and Its Situations," Phlldsophy and 
Rhetoric, 7 (19jU), 175-86. 

■? * 

10 * 

Blfick's book appears to be one of the first theoretical excursions 

into the rhetorical iir^lications of the term situation. * 
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* David M. Hunaaker and Craig R# 'Staith, "The Natiire of Issues t 
A Constructive Approach to Sitxiational Rhetoric," Journal of the Western 
Speech Goianunication A^fibciatlonj UO (1976), lUl*-56. 

' 12 ■ - ^ ' ■ ' 
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